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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
[From the Boston Mercantile Journal.] 


[In our fourth number we gave an article, of which the 
following is a continuation, and which seems to render the 
publication of this both just and necessary. We have taken 
the liberty to add a few notes.—Eb.]} 


- Mr. Epiror,—My last communication was chiefly one of 
explanation, apology and defence. It was written to prevent, 
if possible, any misunderstanding in regard to the object and 
tendency of my general remarks. It was also intended to be 
the vehicle of one confession,—that of having spoken of Nor- 
mal Schools rgther as they were a year or more since, than 
as they now afe.! For I am exceedingly happy to learn, 
Mr. Editor, that more and greater changes for the better are 
now either contemplated, or actually going on, in one or two? 
of these Schools, among which are the following. 

1. Examinations for admission of pupils are henceforth to 
be made much more thorough than ever before. At least 
one member of the Board of Education is to be present at 
these examinations, and is to take the responsibility of reject- 
ing such as, in the opinion of the teachers, are not just what 
they should be.? 

2. Pupils are henceforth to be required to remain at the 
Institutions at least four terms, instead of three, as heretofore.‘ 

3. A review of all studies usually taught in our Common 
Schools, and with reference to teaching them, is to be the 
primary object. Such new studies are then to be taken u 
as will best serve to discipline and or the mind, and will 
be most likely to be of practical value. The theory and prac- 
tice of teaching is to be a more special object of regard than 
heretofore.° 
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4. Pupils who are found well qualified for it, and who 
have had some experience in teaching, are to be admitted to 
the higher classes. 

5. In one of the Normal Schools (J believe in all) there is 
to be an arrangement made by virtue of which the students 
may have the privilege of trying their skill at the art of com- 
municating what they know. They go into some elementary 
or experimental or model school, and teach, or assist in teach- 
ing, the classes, for two or three weeks in succession. They 
then present the Principal with a report of their observations 
and labors. The permanent teacher of the model or other 
School also makes a private report of their success, &c.° 

6. Efforts are also being made by the Normal School 
Teacher, to place before pupils such inducements as shall 
tempt them to remain at the Institution at least three years.’ 

I have very little doubt that all this, and much more than 
all this, will in due time be effected. I say much more, for I 
can conceive of the possibility of satisfying the popular feel- 
ngs both of parents and teachers, without that thorough 
reform which the nature of the case demands. I grant, in- 
deed, that what is contemplated, as above, is most indispensa- 
bly important; but I do think the friends of our public schools 
ought not to be satisfied with the superficial accomplishment 
of even @ work so much in advance of what has hitherto been 
done. 

The truth is, that the public mind is only half enlightened 
in regard to the capabilities of our schools, when once the 
teachers shall have been duly prepared by the proper means 
and machinery. ‘They are now contented with having a 
name to live normally,—while they have no very elevated 
standard of education. 

The common notion on this subject might be expressed by 
a comparison. ‘There are those who suppose that the body 
is served, its wants answered, just in proportion to the num- 
ber of whole cattle, and sheep, and turkeys, and geese, and 
loaves of bread, they can deposit in the stomach. ‘They may, 
indeed, masticate, a little, because without some mastication 
the work could not be performed; yet if it were the great 
aim of the community to come as near the work of swallow- 
ing whole as possible, they could not approximate much more 
closely to such a result than now appears. Precisely so it 
seems to me to be with regard to feeding the mind. The 
more books, elementary and otherwise, they can get whole 
into the mental stomach, the brain, the better they seem to 
be satisfied; no matter about digestion, or even mastication. 

When knowledge rather than parrot-work, and goodness 
of heart rather than the mere semblance of it, shall come to 
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be demanded of all our public schools, ay, and health, too, 
for it is not enough that our children do not get sick in school ; 
they should gain in health, day by day,—then will Normal 
Schools dare to take a thorough course,—such a course as 
the public good even now, were it duly understood, would 
most obviously require and demand. Then will money be 
poured out like water to sustain them. I rejoice that I live 
in a community that has done so much for these schools; but 
I regret that a people who have done so much and so well, 
should not do a little more. 

Demand that the child shall have a platform to stand 
on when he studies geography, arithmetic, grammar, even, 
and that the architects of mental and moral character, shall 
teach our teachers bow to build such platforms, and it will be 
done. To build this platform, to teach preliminaries, is one 
item of what I mean by thorough education. These prelim- 
inaries have never yet been taught in our schools, even intel- 
lectually ; much less morally and physically. It is time they 
were. They must be,—I venture to say, they will be,—but 
I dare not, at present, say—when® 

The common methods of laying the foundation for good 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
&c., are essentially imperfect, not to say radically detective ; 
and a great work needs to be done in the way of reforming 
them. 

But I pause here,—perhaps close. I would enter into de- 
tail. I would point out a wise preliminary course, such as 
the Normal Schools should inculcate upon even common 
school teachers. But it would be regarded by our book-swal- 
lowing community as idle or visionary, and impracticable. 
No, the Normal School and public school must be just what 
will make a show—make our children, as the final result, 
appear very wise, think, talk, and speak superficially, and 
look down in superciliousness on past generations,—and even 
our savans cannot persuade them to any thing better. Our 
enlightened secretaries and noble benefactors, even, must 
almost expend themselves in vain.'® W. A. Ae 


West Newton, Feb. 6, 1850. 


NoTEs. 


Note 1. We are sorry to see a word about confession or 
retraction. The writer may be assured that he has not yet 
shot one arrow beyond the mark. Why this reflection upon 
former teachers who have retired with distinguished honors, 

Note 2. Why not in all of them? And why are such 
changes just discovered to be necessary, after ten years of 
experiment ? 
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Note 3. If the member only acts upon the basis of “ the 
‘Teacher’s opinion,” how is the responsibility shifted ? 

Note 4. There is no uniformity in regard to terms, and 
never has been. When Newton required three terms, Bridge- 
water required (wo, and Westfield, one. 

Note 5. We are glad one primary object has, at last, been 
discovered, and we hope no new studies will be “taken up” 
until the “'Theory and practice of teaching” the common 
branches ‘are understood. We thought the Art of Teaching 
was the “ Primary object” of Normal Schools. 

Note 6. Model schools, as they are most unfortunately 
named, have long been connected with the two oldest Nor- 
mal Schools, and have been a complete failure so far as their 
influence upon the Normal pupils is concerned. It has been 
found necessary to employ a permanent teacher for each model 
school, who is independent of the Normal Principal, and 
whose labors have been rather retarded than aided by assist- 
ants, in the shape of Normal Pupils, who only teach a week 
or two, and do not stay long enough to become acquainted 
with the children, or to benefit themselves. One of the Board 
of Education once remarked, in our hearing, that a child in 
his village objected to going to a model school because he did 
not like to be “practised upon.” We will venture to predict 
that, some ten years hence, it will be discovered that the true 
way to raise up a sufficient body of naturally-gifted, skilful, 
thorough teachers for our District Schools, is to conduct the 
Common Schools on a modified Monitorial Plan, and as the 
teaching talent is thus developed in the child, to let it be culti- 
vated. In the true monitorial school, the old and young are 
taught together, and the classification by age, which is indis- 
pensable on the old and worn out plan, and which separates 
children of the same family, is rendered unnecessary, the 
beginners furnishing scholars for the older pupils, and giving 
them constant practice, until in due time the younger become 
the older, and then such as have developed a talent for teach- 
ing can be kept until fitted by age and experience to assume 
the responsibility of teaching a district school. We know, 
the consequences, for we are feeling them, of broaching such 
an opinion, but we know, from thirty years’ experience, “ of 
what we do affirm.” We are not accustomed to withhold the 
truth, the whole truth, hit whom it may. The new Secretary 
of our Board of Education has publickly declared that Luther 
and Melancthon used the Monitorial System in the schools 
which they established to promote the Reformation, and they 
did this because they could teach larger schools, and give 
more thorough instruction, too, and all this at a cheaper rate. 
We hope the learning and power of the Secretary will be 
brought to bear upon this all important subject, and that he 
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will not shrink from the truth, because some who sit in high 
places are unwilling yet to come to the light. We adopted 
this plan from a benevolent necessity; we preach it from a 
thorough conviction founded on much experience. 

Note 7. What these inducements are, we can not conjecture, 
but we are sure none will be effectual but the payment of all 
their expenses, and the taking of a bond for their future em- 
ployment in the district schools. As it is now, there is no 
security for their attendance more than one term, if they are 
tndisposed ; nor for their teaching in the public schools one 
moment after they graduate from a Normal School. 

We learn, however, that the object of placing these “in- 
ducements” before the pupils, is the very last that should be 
proposed. The object of establishing the present Normal 
Schools was to furnish a supply of teachers for the District 
Schools, and this object has never been obtained, if we may 
believe W. A. A. and the Board of Education. Nothing 
like a supply has been sent forth, and the Normal schools, 
after a ten years’ experiment, are still imperfect, a large propor- 
tion of the teachers being no better than those formed without 
the walls of these Schools. Now, it is proposed, to induce 
the few, who would annually be graduated, to stay ¢éhree 
years, to learn—what? ‘The art of teaching? No, no, but 
Frencu and Latin, that they may be qualified to teach High 
Schools! The wildness of this notion, which, we trust, is 
confined, as yet, to one of the State Schools, can find no ex- 
cuse in the original design of the schools, in the wants of the 
districts, or in the common sense of the people. It has al- 
ways been an obstruction to the Normal Schools that few 
pupils could afford to stay at them one year; the circum- 
stances have not changed, and three years are proposed! It 
is a crying fact that the young teachers, Normals as well as 
others, are lamentably deficient in the English Branches ; why 
turn off their attention to French and Latin, which are not 
taught in District Schools, nor even in the great Grammar 
Schools of Boston? There is an abundant supply of High 
School Teachers, (ten good ones, in proportion, for one 
really good teacher of a Common School,) why then cut 
short the little supply hitherto furnished? We know there is 
a notion that the knowledge of Latin assists one to a more 
correct knowledge of English, and facilitates the acquisition 
of any science. We shall discuss this question in a future 
number, and shall now only refer our readers to an extract 
from the Essays of one of our best writers and scholars, which 
may be found in the present number. 

The whole movement seems to be a confession on the part 
of the movers that the Normal Schools are a failure, and some 
new method of casting dust into the eyes of the public must 
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be invented, or the failure will be evident, and the patronage 
of the State withheld. 

8. Thorough instruction does not consist in the introduc- 
tion of more branches, more advanced ones too, to the neglect 
of the elementary studies on which the others should be 
based. 

9. The when is settled by the new plan of teaching French 
and Latin, before the English elements! Surely the Normal 
Schools are governed by the sign of Cancer. 

10. We hope W. A. A. will not “pause,” until the work 
of reform is accomplished. We promise him the hearty co- 
operation of the Journal, which has too long upheld the Nor- 
mal Schools to be willing to see them perish through inac- 
tion, or become useless by perversion. Our pages are always 
open for the explanation or defence of any work or opinion 
to which we may seem to do injustice. All we wish is, in the 
language of “ Father Pierce,” to “Live and speak to the ‘T'ruth.” 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. NO. VI.—ADAM’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


In giving an account of English Grammars that have been 
used in this country, it would be improper to omit the Eng- 
lish Grammar that was connected with Adam’s Latin Gram- 
mar, and which, being required by the University at Cam- 
bridge, became the standard in all our seminaries where 
children were fitted for college. Had the English part of this 
grammar been used, the probability is that we should have 
been saved from much of the evil that we now deplore, for 
the English Grammar that is interspersed with the Latin, is 
far more English than Murray’s, or any that has been gen- 
erally used in our common schools. 

The Substantive and Adjective are blended, as in some 
other old grammars, but Mr. Adam declares plainly that 
they ought to be separated, a word that only qualifies the 
noun, not being the noun, nor any thing resembling it. He 
gives Murray’s definition of the Article very nearly, “ The 
Article is a word put before Substantive nouns to point them 
out, and to show how far their signification extends.” He 
says it may also be applied to Adjectives and Adverbs; as, 
“ A few men; a great many men; the sooner the quicker; the 
more I think of it the better | like it.” It does not seem to 
have occurred to the author, that, on his own principles, a 
word qualifying an adjective in this way must be called an 
adverb, or the word so qualified must be really a noun. “A 
thousand men,” “a few men,” “a great many men,” is evi- 
dently an ellipsis for a thousand of men, a few of men, a 
great many of men. So “many a man,” which has so puz- 
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zled grammarians, can be nothing else than “ many of men,” 
as now-a-days is “ now of days,” a literal translation of nunc 
dierum, the first step towards this corruption being, now o’ 
days. 

Believing that Case means or implies a change in the 
termination of nouns, he allows but one case, which he calls 
genitive or possessive. He says that, when the singular ends 
in s or ss, the sign of the possessive case is sometimes not 
added ; as, “for righteousness sake; on eagles wings.” This 
is an error, in so far as the omission of the apostrophe is con- 
cerned, but he is correct in saying sometimes instead of mak- 
ing it an invariable rule, as some followers of Murray, mistak- 
ing the directions of their master, have done. Some, he adds, 
have thought the apostrophe and s a contraction of his, but 
improperly, because, instead of the woman’s book, we can not 
say, the woman his book. Others have imagined, with more 
justness, that by the addition of the (’s,) the substantive ts chang- 
ed into a possessive adjective. 

Mr. Adam allowed no pronouns in English, except I, Thou, 
He, She, It, and their cases, singular and plural, excluding 
my, thy, his, her, our, your, their, which he calls adjectives. 

The Verb is defined as Murray defines it. It is said to be 
active, passive or neuter; to have two voices; four modes, 
the Potential being omitted ; five tenses, there being no second 
future. “ A verb,” says Mr. Adam, “has properly no num- 
bers or persons, but certain terminations answering to the 
person and number of its nominative.” It seems to be self- 
evident that ¢hings alone can be numbered. “ In many verbs,” 
says Mr. Adam, “ the present participle is used in a passive 
sense; as “ The house is building, was building, &c.” If 
this truly English form of speech is to be rejected for the 
monstrous expression “ The house is being built,” it may be 
well for the friends of the innovation to show that there is 
more impropriety in saying “ the house is building,” when it 
does not build, than in saying “ the house is being built, when 
it can not be, until it is built. If the fire is no more agreea- 
ble than the frying-pan, the fish may as well lie still. 

In this same neglected grammar, we find another remark, 
which has a wider bearing than many imagine. It is, “ The 
neuter verb is varied like the active, but sometimes it assumes 
the passive form; as, I had fallen or I was fallen. The inter- 
change of have and be, so common in French, evidently insin- 
uated itself into English, when the French predominated in 
England. Of this we shall say more hereafter, when, having 
examined all the Grammars, we examine the structure of the 


Perfect Tense. 
In this connection, we hope to be forgiven if we venture 
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to express our opinion that there has been no greater obstacle 
to progress and improvement in education than our High 
Schools and Colleges. They require, and they should. re- 
quire, a certain degree of knowledge in the several branches 
previously studied or subsequently to be pursued, but they 
have no right to determine by what method, or with what 
books the subject shall be taught. It is not a week since a 
most excellent teacher gave as a reason for not adopting the 
True English Grammar of Dr. Wallis, that if his pupils were 
perfect in it, they would not be admitted into the High 
Schools, unless they knew Murray’s perverted Grammar also. 
In this way Lily’s Latin Grammar, in Latin, was kept in the 
great schools of England more than two centuries after better 
grammars were made, and Adam’s Latin, and the Gloucester 
Greek Grammar were continued in use amongst us long 
after they had ceased to be the best. The fact can not be 
concealed that reforms and improvements do not commence 
in the high places of education, any more than in the high 
places of government. ‘There is always a heaving of the 
plain, a shaking of the base before the mountain summit is 


lighted by the volcano, or, perhaps, sent thundering down. 
WALLIS. 





THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 
[From the Vineyard Gazette.] 


Mr. Epitor,—As something has been said of late upon 
the importance of studying Greek and Latin, and as “ by the 
mouth of several witnesses” the truth can be better estab- 
lished than by the ipse dizit of any one, I am induced to send 
you an extract from an Essay on New England Reformers, 
delivered at Amory Hall, in Boston, March 3, 1844. As few 
men will be willing to compare themselves with Mr. Emer- 
son, the author of the Essay, in intellectual power, high men- 
tal cultivation, and critical acquaintance with the Languages 
in question, his authority is entitled to as much weight as 
that of any scholar in New England. He says ;— 

“One of the traits of the new spirit is the inquisition it 
fixed on our scholastic devotion to the dead languages. The 
ancient languages, with great beauty of structure, contain 
wonderful remains of genius, which draw, and always will 
draw certain like minded men, Greek men and Roman men, 
in all countries, to their study ; but, by a wonderful drowsi- 
ness of usage, they had exacted the study of all men! Once, 
(say two centuries ago,) Latin and Greek had astrict relation 
to all the science and culture there was in Europe, and the 
Mathematics had a momentary importance at some era of 
activity in physical science. ‘These things became stereo- 
typed as education, as the manner of men is. But the Good 
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Spirit never cared for the colleges, and though all men and 
boys were drilled in Latin, Greek and Mathematics, it had 
quite left these shells high and dry on the beach, and was 
now creating and feeding other matters at other ends of the 
world. But in a hundred High Schools and Colleges, this 
warfare against common sense still goes on. Four, or six, or 
ten years, the pupil is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon 
as he leaves the University, as it is ludicrously called, he 
shuts those books for the last time. Some thousands of 
young men are graduated at our colleges every year, and the 
persons who, at forty years, still read Greek, can all be counted 
on your hand. J mever met with ten. 

“ But is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should be directed in its best years on studies which 
lead to nothing? What was the consequence? Some intel- 
ligent persons said or thought, ‘Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure with, and not words of reason? If the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the divine never use it to come at their 
ends, I need never learn it to come at mine. Conjuring is 
gone out of fashion, and I will omit this conjugating, and go 
straight to business.’ So they jumped the Greek and Latin, 
and read law, medicine, or sermons without it. To the aston- 
ishment of all, the self-made men took even ground at once 
with the oldest of the regular graduates, and, in a few months, 
the most conservative circles of Boston and New York had 
quite forgotten who of their gownsmen were college-bred and 
who were not.”——See Essays, second series, by R. W. Emer- 
son, page 282. 





A PEACE SERMON BY A CHILD. 


“Ye blind guides, who strain out a gnat, and swallow a camel.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

“ George, my love,” said his mamma, on entering the 
breakfast parlor, “what are you doing with that little fly? 
Let me see. Why, my dear child, its wing and two legs are 
gone; how did this happen ?” 

George. I pulled them off. 

Mamma. How could my little boy do such a thing? 
Don’t you know that insect feels pain, just as you do when 
you burt or cut yourself? And how will it do, poor thing, 
without its legs? Try; it cannot walk; nor can it fly with 
only one wing. 

George looked much grieved, and his mother added, “ You 
know who made that little fly, my dear?” 

George. Yes, mamma. 

Mamma, The same Heavenly Father gave life to you, 
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and to me, and to every living insect. He can take life away ; 
but which of us, Georgy, can bring it back again? You did 
not think at the moment, I know, that you were injuring one 
of God’s creatures. 

Shortly after this conversation, papa came in to breakfast. 
“ Now,” said he, “ while the coffee is being poured out, I will 
read you a bit of the newspaper. There has been a grand 
battle on the Sutlej, over there in India; and our troops have 
triumphed most gloriously ; they killed 13,000 of those Sikhs ; 
besides wounding a great many more; so THEY won't lift 
up their heads again just yet. It’s really capital. Come, 
where’s my coffee ?” 

George. Are you glad, papa? 

Papa. Glad, my boy? Yes, to be sure I am, right glad ; 
and you ought to be glad too, and clap your hands, and cry 
“ Hurrah!” 

Mamma. Always rejoice, Georgy, when your queen and 
country have gained a victory, and destroyed their enemies. 
What makes you so grave about it ? Ae 

George. Why, mamma, I don’t see why we should be 
sorry when people kill flies, and glad when they kill men. 
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APATHY OF PARENTS. 


How strange it is that the same parent who is so intent on 
the preferment of his children in the world, should be so ut- 
terly listless of their prospects, nor put forth one endeavor to 
obtain for them preferment in heaven ;—that he, who would 
mourn over it as the sorest of his family trials, should one of 
them be bereft of any of the corporeal senses, should yet 
take it so easily, although none of them have a right sense 
of God or a right principle of godliness;—that he, who 
would be so sorely astounded did any of his little ones 
perish in a conflagration or a storm, should be so unmoved 
by all the fearful things that are reported of the region on 
the other side of death ;—that, to avert from the objects of our 
tenderness the calamities, or to obtain for them the good 
things of this present life, there shall be so much of care 
and of busy expedient, while not one practical measure is 
taken, either to avert from them that calamity, which is the 
most dreadful, or to secure for them that felicity which is 
the most glorious! . . . . The man, whose heart is set 
on the conversion of his children ;—the man, whose house is 
their school of discipline for eternity,—he it is, and, we fear, 
he only of all other parents, who lives by faith—Dr. Chal- 
mers. 
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THE BIRCH ROD. 
[For the Common School Journal. } 


This is the School without a door, 

With leaky roof, 

And crannies enough, 
That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And nothing like green had ever been seen. 


This is a Boy, who was sent to the school 

To Master Buss, 

Who made a fuss, 
Because the lad had read so bad, 
In the District school, with leaky roof, 

And crannies enough, 

That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And nothing like green had ever been seen. 


This is a Girl, who was always good, 
And was sent to the wood, 
With diligent search 
To find a birch 
For Master Buss, who made a fuss, 
Because the lad had read so bad, 
That went to the school 
With a leaky roof, 
Without a door, 
And crannies enough, 
As I said before, 
That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And nothing like green had ever been seen. 


This is the Birch that long had grown, 
And patiently stood, 
Away in the wood, 
Where the girl was sent, who was always good, 
With diligent search 
To find a Birch 
For Master Buss, who made such a fuss, 
Because the lad had read so bad, 
Who went to the school 
With a leaky roof, 
Without a door, 
But with crannies enough, 
As I said before, 
That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And nothing like green had ever been seen. 


This is the Knife that cut the Rod 

From the innocent Birch, that long had grown, 
And patiently stood 
Away in the wood, 

Where the girl was sent, who was always good, 
With diligent search 
To find a Birch 

For Master Buss, who made such a fuss, 

Because the lad had read so bad, 

That went to the school 
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With a leaky roof, 
Without a door, 
And with crannies enough, 
As I said before, 
That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And nothing like green had ever been seen. 


This is the Rod, the wonderful switch, 
That reached the brains by way of the breech, 
And taught the wight,— 
When the master could not,— 
To read aright, 
As quick as thought, 
The magical rod that was cut by the knife, 
From the sacred Birch that long had grown, 
And patiently stood 
Away in the wood, 
Where the girl was sent, who was always good, 
With diligent search 
To find a Birch 
For Master Buss, who made such a fuss, 
Because the Jad had read so bad, 
That went to the school 
With a leaky roof, 
Without a door, 
And with crannies enough, 
As I said before, 
That stood in the road, where nothing growed, 
And a like green had ever been s@en,— 
n a town not far 
From where we are. 





THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 
[For the Journal.] 


A Pin and a Needle being neighbors in a work basket, and 
being both idle, began to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. 
“T should like to know,” said the Pin to the Needle, “ what 
you are good for, and how you expect to get through the 
world without a head?” “ What is the use of your head,” 
replied the Needle, rather sharply, “if you have no eye?” 
“ What is the use of an eye;” said the Pin, “if there is al- 
ways something in it?” “Yam more active, and can go 
through more work than you can,” said the Needle. “ Yes, 
but you will not live long.” “ Why not?” said the Needle. 
“Because you always have a stitch at your side,” said the 
Pin. “You are a poor crooked creature,” said the Needle. 
“ And you are so proud that you can’t bend without breaking 
your back,” said the Pin. “I'll pull your head off,” said the 
Needle, “if you insult me again.” “ And I'll put your eye 
out, if you touch my head,” said the Pin, “ Remember that 
your life hangs by a single thread.” “I would rather be 
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threadless than headless,” said the Needle. While they were 
thus contending, a little girl entered, and undertaking to sew, 
she very soon broke off the needle at the eye. Then she tied 
the thread around the neck of the Pin, and in trying to pull 
the head through the cloth, she soon pulled its head off, and 
threw it into the dirt by the side of the broken needle. 
“ Well, here we are,” said the needle. ‘“ We have nothing 
to fight about now,” said the Pin. “ Misfortune seems to 
have brought us to our senses.” “A pity we had not come 
to them sooner,” said the needle. How much we resemble 
human beings, who quarrel about their blessings till they 
lose them, and never find out that they are brothers, till they 
lie down in the dust together, as we do. 





PUNCTUATION. NO. VII. 


The next important mark used in composition is the 
Hyphen. 

The use of the Hyphen is to connect words or syllables, 
when we wish to compound the former, or to distinguish the 
latter. Thus, to make a compound word, we say, text-book, 
well-merited, self-evident, &c. No language connects words 
to such an extent as our own, and it is common even to omit 
the hyphen and run the words together, after the hyphen has 
been used long enough to accustom the eye to the combina- 
tion. The word schoolhouse is one of a thousand examples 
of this class. Custom is quite unsettled in regard to many 
compound words, and as the idiom of our language allows 
us to place one noun before another, and use it adjectively 
without a hyphen, it is more safe for the pupil, if he omit the 
hyphen, to keep the words apart. ‘There being no good 
reason why we should write schoolhouse, and not school 
house, as we write School Committee and not School-com- 
mittee. It is evidently better to separate some words that 
are uniformly compounded. 

Our readers probably have noticed that, in this Journal, we 
have always separated the word cannot, and we do this, be- 
cause there seems to be no utility, as well as no propriety, in 
the union. If a child is asked to parse the word cannot, he 
does not say it is a verb, and then begin to conjugate it, I 
cannot, thou cannotest, he cannots. As nothing is gained by 
the union, and nothing lost by the separation, we never know- 
ingly unite the words. Nowhere is another objectionable 
combination, for the child may not be able to say, at a glance, 
whether it is no-where or now-here. We lied, when a 
child, our embarrassment at a case of this sort, where a sen- 
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tence began with “ Nowhere have we a more complete exam- 
ple of patience,” and we read it notw-here. Elsewhere, every- 
where, anywhere, nobody, anybody, everybody, are examples 
of the same kind, and the uniting of such words, besides 
being useless to ourselves, is very troublesome to foreigners. 

In dividing words, the most obvious rule is to divide them 
only between syllables, and, of course, no monosyllable must 
be divided, however long it may be. ‘This rule is always ob- 
served by printers, and yet, at Teachers’ Institutes in Massa- 
chusetts, we have met with such errors as the fcllowing, 
where the words were divided at the end of a line; tho-ugh, 
schoo-ls, addr-ess, teachin-g, forg-otten. Good judges differ 
in regard to the division of some words, but the number of 
such words is small. An important question with makers of 
Spelling Books is this syllabication, and, in preparing our 
Common School Speller, where there was a choice, we adopt- 
ed that division, which would lead the child most certainly 
to the true pronunciation of the word; but if there was no 
question about the pronunciation, we endeavored by the syl- 
labication to show the etymology of the word. The syllable 
at the end of a line should be so formed, that, before the 
reader knows the rest of the word, he may have a key to it, 
or at least be induced to pronounce it correctly. For instance, 
if the word to be divided at the end of a line, or the bottom 
of a page, were produce, we should divide it pro-duce if it 
were the verb, and prod-uce if the noun. If the word were 
prelude, we should divide it prel-ude, because, this would 
lead to the correct pronunciation, and would correct a ten- 
dency of our countrymen to pronounce the word as if written 
pré-lood. 

The early printers were accustomed to pay no regard to 
syllables in the division of words,and in an old book now lying 
before us, as many letters as possible were placed in a line, 
and what remained were carried to the next. Indeed the 
hyphen is often entirely omitted, and when inserted is doubled 
thus, (=) like the parallels used to mark equality in arithmetic ; 
or it is an inclined line, (/) as long as an /. Until within a 
few years, the printers were accustomed, if a word was di- 
vided at the bottom of a page, to place the other portion of 
the word just below the end of the line, and if the word was 
not divided, the next word was placed below, and was called 
the catchword; but this custom is very generally discon- 
tinued. 

Besides this peculiarity in regard to the hyphen, it may 
amuse our readers to know that, in the old book just referred 
to, printed in 1562, a portion of John’s Gospel is punctuated 
as follows. ‘There are‘no verses, the book having been printed 
before the verses were marked as in modern Bibles. 
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“ All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made: in him was life, and the life was the light of men: 
and the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. The same came 
for a witness to bear witness to the light, that all men through him might 
believe: he was not that light, but was sent to bear witness to that light. 
That was the true light which lighteth é¢very man that cometh into the 
world: he was in the world. And the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not.” 


Here it will be perceived that no semicolon is used; four 
colons are placed for periods, and one period is placed for a 


comma. In the modern editions no colon is used in these 
seven verses. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


[The Teacher should read the story to the class, and then 
require each pupil to try to write it in his own words.] 


1. Musicau Ears.—“ Stop your noise!” said a young 
lady to a little cricket, “ I would rather hear the creaking of a 
wheel than what you call your music.” The little cricket 
was so mortified, that she stopped singing, and would never 
have sung again, had not her mother and sisters said to her, 
“Come, sister, sing us one of your merriest songs, for we 
are low spirited.” The little creature saw at once that, if 
human beings did not like her music, there were other beings 
that did. She had hardly commenced her song, when the 
young lady began to sing also, and her notes so frightened 
the family of crickets that they all ran off with their fingers 
in their ears. 


2. Tue New Kine or Animats.—Oncee, on the death of 
the Lion, the Fox and the Ape endeavored to persuade the 
other animals to choose them king. I am the wisest of all 
animals, said the Fox, and even Man acknowledges my cun- 
ning. This may be true, said the monkey, but Man is the 
Lord of creation, and I the,most nearly resemble him ; Look 
at my face, my hands and my limbs; who of you has such 
claims as I have? It is of no use to resemble man in form 
and features, if you have no wit, said the Fox. A statue re- 
sembles man more than you do, but, after all, it is only a 
stone. Cunning is neither wit nor wisdom, said the Ape. 


3. Tae Porsonous Hers.—“ Father!” said a little boy, 
“ whatis the use of this weed? our cow will not touch it, and 
you say it will poison me if I eat it.” “It may do so, and 
yet not be useless,” said the father; “ there are other animals 
than cows and men to be fed. But there is a poor goat com- 
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ing near it. How sick she looks! See, she has plucked a 
mouthful of its leaves, she eats as if she loved it. Perhaps it 
is the very plant that will cure her. Remember, my boy, that 
our bountiful Creator has a great variety of creatures to feed, 
and what is poison to one may be wholesome food to an- 
other.” 


4. Tuunper anp Licutninc.—“ Mother,” said a little 
girl, “ 1 wish it would not thunder so, for I am so frightened 
fh that I tremble all over.” “ What do you think the thunder 
‘ig is? my dear.” “ Why,— why, I don’t know, except that it 
is a great noise.” Well, my dear, did you ever hear of a 




















it! noise killing any body? The danger comes from the light- 
; ning, but, whatever damage the lightning does, is always 

| done before you can hear the thunder, and your being able to 
i" hear it is the best proof that you are safe.” “ But, mother, 
a you must allow that such a noise is very unpleasant.” “ Yes, 
my dear, but if we are to be frightened at every thing that is 
unpleasant, we shall be frightened all the time. The roaring ° 
of the lion never kills the lamb, but enables it to know where 
the lion is, and which way it must run to escape.” 






















ETERNITY. 






“ Days, months, and years must have an end; 
Eternity has none ; 

'T will always have as long to spend 
As when it first begun.” 















Tue Curistianiry anD Morauity or War!—Sir Charles 
Napier, in giving an account to some friends of the attack of 
Acre, in the Holy Land, praised the mariners in particular, 
who acted very valiantly. “I knew them,” said Sir Charles, 
‘to be a very pious corps, which I suppose was the reason 
why so many of them were sent over to us; so accordingly I 
touched them on their religious feelings, and brought them 
into action like men.” “ But how did you bring their reli- 
gious feelings into play, Sir Charles,” said some one present, 
“what did you say tothem?” “Gad,” said he, “when the 

, enemy were coming on, I cried, Now at ’em, you infernal ras- 
cals, and fulfil the Prophecies !” 
















= All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
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